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ABSTRACT , - ^ . ' 

Analysis of^dult evaluation of children's linguistic 
output provides a ba§ii^"for elabaration upon the w^rk of McNeill 
(1970) and Brown (1970). When limited to' the uttered words of a child 
paired with an utterance spoken at an earlier time, a<iults cannot 
judge the relative age of the Children making those utterances; in 
fact/ their predictions of language maturity do not rise ' 
substantially above the level of chance. When restating wh^t the 
children's deviant utterances jaean in the absence of conte^te most 
adults retain the original vocabulary and word order and supply 
functors to make grammatical sentences, appropriate to typical 
childhood interests; with context supplied, ^functors are added to 
produce well^formed simple sentences appropriate to the 
circumstances. (Author/DB) 
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Adults have been' observed to judge a ^hiljd.'*B age 
iand linguistic maturity on %he basis of his linguistic 
output. Such judgments have sociological^ and educa- 
tional ramificatidns: Parents worry if their child is* 

Ay ^ 

slow to speak or has deviant speech patterns. Nursery 
school and elementary teachers may have to make profes- 
sional evaluations of languagjp maturity and deviance. 
From the evidence of a child's linguistic output, the 
adult may evaluate his age, intelligence, and^person- 
ality. The research reported'"^ this paper deals with 
the adult's ability to judge the language maturity of 
children solely from linguistic evidence on the basis 
of utterances used at different ages. 

■Related Research 

* * o 

\ 

Among arguments advanced to support the contention 
that such judgments can be made accurately is McNeill's 
(1970) suggestion that * the theory of grammar and its 
universal constraints describe the internal structure^ 
Of lad' [Language Acquisition Device]f and, thus, of 
children'. Since all adults must have passed through 
the same LAD sta«es or evolutionary process, they can 



staoes o 
/lant 3fe 



understand deviant Sentences , whether those of the child 




\ 

/ 



or semigraimatica.1 'ones V in terjns otlgm(k%'^ lO-nguistic 



okuUiLou 



Icmguage acquisition the childi while deyiating from 
standard grammar, achieves communication with peers, 
oldfer children, and adults, both intimates and relative 
streuigers. If the adult does indeed understand suph 
deviant forms, there> is a parallel between understanding 
semigrammatical sentences and being 1able to predict the 

•n 

age of a child utteri-ng a certain sentence. The adult 
^^needs only to note which universals al^^e being observed 
and which violated to judge relative gii^ammaticality or - 
age. Given this line of reasoning it would follow ' 
that utterances of an older child would come cIosm to 
, adult norms. McNeill (1970) states that 



'Unless adulto have sepa/ate standards for 

judging the structure of child speecfh (which 

Iff 

is most unlikely, since there is ng^^ way to 
develop them), this result shows a^fcaeiq 
connection between semi-grammaticality and ♦ 
•the linguistic dev/^opment of children*. 

,7 • 

t ■ . 
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Jhe argument thus is intuitive, not substantive. 
To test his proposition McNeill did a brief 
study: He asked . fifteen adults to judge which sentence 
in each of 15 pairs of. sentences was spoken by the 
older child. His subjects were almost 80% accurate in 
choosing the older child's sentences. McNeill* s 
discussion of his hypothesis inspired the author to 
ask, 'Can adults judge which sentence in a pair of 
sentences was spoken by an older child?* and to develop 
a set of sentence pairs to be usned in a replication 
of his study,' McNeill's strong claim, that if the 
adult went througji the acquisition "process he can 
understand deviant sentences in terms of lingugL^tic 
liniversals, is supported /only by ij^^^udy of 15 sub^jedts 
that was? not will controlled. It th^s seemed reasonable 
to repli^te ^nd extehd his study of adult judgment 
linguistic maturity aiv^grammar evaluation. Two 
perimemts are reported: ^ 

■ ' ' '■ 

The first experiment deals boly with tl\et question 
of the adult's ability to judge a^e of children solely 
^om th^linguistic evidence of two sentences uttered 
by children at different; ages ; middl'e class parents 
were asked "to choose which sentence in-each pair of 
sentences ul^teYed by childte^ at different aa^%?as 



"6 - 



uttei^d by the oider child. flThe second expel^^j: 
repeated the fir^t (the sentence pairs wer5 reordered) 
and, ins3ddition'^ asked, adults to look at each sentence 
of each pair in isolatifon a|d judge its clt>^eness to 
good Engli&h^ and tb stite what they thou^i^t the child ^ 
meant to say. 

The researqh addresses thuee, JaaaiC questions: 
la. Caen adults judge which , sentence in a pair 
of sentences was spoken by an older child? 

2. How do adults ?ate children's sentences 

in terms of th^ir approximation of 'good J 
. English* ? 

3. How do adults reformiilate children's 

J sentences in the absence of contextual 
cues? . 

The first experiment deals only with question 1. 

M 

Since the subjects were not able to predict age on the 
basis of the utterance with the accuracy of McNeill's 
. subjects (80% ^accuracy) , it seemed reasonable to 

rejJft^cate and extend the reseai:^h to questions 2 and 3. 
Experiment 2 again preaented aentence paira and ^e- 
quired subjects to choose tho sentence used by the 
older child; the adicond experiment goes beyond the 
first by asking the s'ubjiects to look at each given 



sentence and rate it in terms of its approximation to 

•good English' (qoi^stion 2) and to 'td-ll what the^ 

thought the child itit^nded to i^ay' (question 3)^ 

\ • 

Method of Procedure 



. Stimuli: 

A set of twenty pairs of sentences was- constructed, 
five^from McNeill (l,96^b) apd fifteen from Slobin (19'67'). 
Some were revised to make the content more uniform or 
to provide the second sentence of a pair. Table 1 
contains the i^^hole set |>f stimuli presented^ to the 
subjects. Each pair was written on a 5 x 7 cafrd „for 
Experiment 1. For Experiment 2 the sentence pairs wQ^re 
printed in a small bboklet, one to a page. In addition 

the sentences given ^in the pairs were separated', r/^n- 

..... \ 

domly ordered, and printed otie to a* page for grai^atical 
evaluation a^d interpretation by the adults. Xhe 
isolated sentenc^s^weres followed by a scale qi^ numbers* 
from 1 to 5; 1 repre^nted the evaluation "^ot acc^pt- 
able as -^Good English*"\ ^^eij'tences rated 4 or less^ 
were interpreted by the subjects. ^ 

Each subject responded to .a 'Personal Jnfopaation 
• Sheet which probed areas of their experience /which 

' - V. 




. 8" • 




in%ht affect tj^ieirr perceptipn of the child and his 
^Ji&iguage (Slobin 1967) . 

Subjects: ^ ' . 

Experiment 1: The subjects were white , middle 
class parents; all of them had at least one child who 
was- able to talk. Of the eight subjects, only one was 
male. None of the women were working outside their 
homes although two were babysitting at home and several 
had worked. One of the subjects was eli^jiini^^ because 
she had spoken only Czechos lovakian until she started 
, to school. 

Experiment 2: The subjects were students in a 
cl^ildren's literature clas^ ^t Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity. From this class, .16 students were present and all 
participated in the experiment. Of the 16 subjects, one 
was male, two girls were black, all were native English 
speakers. The subjects were middle class college 
students ranging in age from 19 to 33; some were 
married, but few had children. 

Instructions and Presentation: 

Experiment 1^ 5'he subjects were presented the 
20 pairs of sentences on cards, one pSir pe^ card^ which 



were nxmbered^Jfrom 1 to 20. Some subjects vt6^ke^ 
through the pairs from J. to 20 and others reversed the 
ordeir. ^11 participated in their own homes with the 
investigator present. Subjects were orally asked to 
chbose the^ sentence used by the older child and to 
respond to the personal information sheet. 

Experiment 2: The subjects were given a small 
booklet containing written directions and the stimulus 
materials. They participated in a classroom situation; 
the experimenter read the directions aloud and wrote a 
summai;j^ of directions on a chalkboard. First the sub- 
jects chose the sentence lettered by the older child from 
the pairs of sentences; jthen they evaluate)^ the ran- 
domly ordered, isolated ySentences ajid immediately wrote 
down what they thought the child meant if their evalu- 
atiph was less than 5> *Good English*. ' Once they had 
finished an item, the subji^cts did not return to that 
item rpr cross comparison to any other item. 
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Results 



Experiment 1: Of the 140. responses, a total df 62 
oSjIN44% correctly identified the sentence of the older 
chiild.\The raecin score for the subjects was 53%. Cor- 
recfc predictions ranged from a low of 40% to a high of 
75% with 4 of ^the 7 subjects scoring 50% or itiore. Adults 
varied greatly in^their ability to pcedsLct age of chil- 
dren from evidence of utterances alone; the above figures 
indicate that the adults were predicting language 
maturity at about chance level. ' ■ 

ThAre was substantial intersub ject agreement out 
only 5 of^he 20 pairs. Of the pairi^genet- 
ating hi^l^ intersubject agreement, three were cc^rreot. 




Correbi^ 
Pre*dic talons,: 



Incorrect 
Predictions : 



Tkble 2 



4. a. Put hat on. 

b. Put the red hat on. (older) 

5. a. No wipe finger. 

b. Don't wipe finger, (older) 

16. a. A that's cheese. 

b. That's a cheese, (older) 



11. a. X don't have no book, (older) 

b. Jio, I dqn't have a book. 

14. a. That factory. 

b. That a factory, (older) 




16 



. : >■ ■ i ij ■ 

A ■ 

I 

" 16 

Of these 5 pairs ^ all of the subjects made incorrect 
judgments for 2 pairs. Eleven of the pairs generated 
intersubject agreement by at least 5 of the subjects? 
of those 5 of the 11 predictions were incorreGt. / Sincd 
all estimates of subject accuracy are slightly ^ove 
or below 50%^ McNeill's position is thrown into doubt. 

\ ■ 

Experiment 2: Of the 320 responses, 
123 or 38% were incorrect predictions. . Th 
group of subjects scored higher (62% as opppsed. to 44%) 
than the first group ' although neither achieved the 80? 
accuracy of McNeill's subjects. The mean score \^ ^ 
5 8.75%; the range of scores was from .45% correct^to 
80% correct (one subject). Of the 20 pairs, 9 of thfe 
"items were v^ted similarly by 14 of the 16 snabjects. 
Table 3 lists these pairs. 7 were predicted correctly 
and 2 incorrectly. » 



0 



a tota?l o|>-= — 
'^he second 




r 



Table 3 



Correct 
Pairs: 



Incorrect 
Pairs : 



\ 

^3. a. 
b. 



I want not Envelope, {older) 
Want envelope no . 



*4.a. Put hat on. 

b. Put thk red 

*5.a. No wipe fin 

b. Don't wipe 

7. a. Past the ca 

b. The car fas 



hat on . (older) 
ger. 

finger, (older) 



t. (older) 



12. a. No wear n|itten. 



Don' want wear it. (older), 



*16.a. A thati^Vs cheese. 



b.. That's y ch 

17. a. Big Eve toy 

b. Eve toy 'big, 



8. a. 
b. 



Don't touch 
Don ' t touch 



eese. (older) 
(older) 



no fish, (older) 
the fish. 



*ll.a. I, don't hav(b no book 

b . No , I don * t have a book 



\ 



* These were high sub ject-agri^eitieht p^irs in both 
experiments. 
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Note that both incoi^p^^t pred/ictions involve the 
rejection of doubl/^ negative^, a structure proscribed 
by schoo]*^amin^. Although/ the double negative is 
grammatically progressive (Bellingi's Stage IV) , ,the 
simpler sing]^^^ negative generally provided a sentence, 
conforming t6 school grammar conventions which the 
adults seemed to insist updri , at least in written form. 
When the four pairs dbnt^iAing double negatives are 
removed from the total, all of the subjects' scores 
improved, some only sligntly, except one whose score 
remained the same; the ^ean score rose from 58,25% 
to 68.81%. This 'score still is not as high "^--a^strong 
interpretation of McNeil IVs hypothesis .wpuld lead one 
to expect.*" The two pairs . containing a Rouble negati-ve 
that did not receive a lairge subject ag.reem^nt vote 
were 2 and 13: ♦ 

2 a I can't do nothing v/ith no stringy (5) 
'b! I can't do something v/itTi a string. (11) 

15. a. I didn't see. nothing. (12) ^ . 

b. 'I didn't 'see something, (^j / 

As the votes, in parenthesis indicate, tHe subjects fo^^^ 

15. b.' much less mature tha^ 2..b. Evidently, the viola tio^^ 

of the negative-quantifier constraint was mope obvi^^ 

when in final position. l^oT-^e of the sentences in 2 and 15 

received any 'Good English' ratings. 

Of the seven paiT^s predicted correctly by 14 of t)^e 16 

aubjects, most of the older utterances did rev'eal s&^e 
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Structural complexity; For instance, the ^'subject is expressed in 

.. . < 

5. a or occurs in initial p'osition as in 7.b and 17.b^Hin 7,^b; ' 
Ifc.b, and 17. b, the linking verb construction is more obvious 
than in the -second sentence in the pair^ .and don ' t is chosen 
as older than a preposed no. In general, there were more different 
versions of what the child meant to. say* for the rejected senten- 
ces Note especially that 17. a and 12. a are open tq several 
semantic interpretations. ^ • 

Of the 20' sentences" act-ually uttered by older children, 8 ^ 
were ra/ed lower than their correspond^^rfe sentences. Of those 

8^, 4 included double' negatives confirming the adults' rejec- 

\ ■ 

tion of double negatives, assumably on the basis of school gram- 
mar. HatingSxO^ sentences show some correlation betv/een accur- 
acy of prediction *and higher relative rating of thr sentence used 
by the older child. Eight of tl^e' older sentences .received 
lower mean ratings. 

■ When restating what the childj?en^a^^terances meant in the 
absence of context, most adults limi^ted themselves to providing 
grammatically necessary elements — auxiliaries, plural markers, 
etc., or changing words to conform to selectional restrictions: ' 

Original Translatfions • , » 

2. a. I can't do nothing I can't do anything with (a/any) 

with no string. string. 

> , 1 can't 4o anything v/ithout 

(any) stringy 



12. b. Don't want*.v/ear it. I don't want\o wear it/tlaat. 

A few adults added more to the content of the child's utterance: 
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Original 

2.b. I can't do something^, 
with a string. 




Translations 

I can't do anyth' 
(a/this) string 



I can ' t do anything creative 
with that piece of sti^ing, 

I don't vi'knt to iWisar (a) 
mitten (s) . 

1 don't wear (any) mittens. 

1 did not wear my mittens. 

\ 

I am not wearing a mitten. 
Don't wear (the) mitten(s). 



Don't ,you wee 



b^n»? 



The utterances that were ambiguous in ^ome way generated the 
most adult, translations. As in 12. a above four versions are 
'negative statemeni^^,i^but adults also saw a potential command 
ancL question in the three-word sentence. 

The adults seemed to function'^ like the hypothetical mother 
machine described by Brovm and Bellug** (1964-) 
that is programmed to 'Retain the words ga. -(ren- in the order 
given, and add those functors that will reSuXt.^in a wejll-formed 
simple sentence that is appropriate to the circumstances'. Not 
knowing what" the circumstances' were, the subjects kept the worda 
and word order and supplied functoips to make gramma,tieal sen- 
tences that were appropriata to topical childhood interests. 
Most> subjects changed the utterances into statements unless 
there vas a definite clue that a give^iStteranca^ was a -command 
or a question. 





Discussion 

Children's lansuage has been studi^ed cas an exotic language, 

0 * 

that is, the languac^ is described by.^neans of a distributional 
analysis with supposedly no reference to the adult language 
to which thfe -Child has been exposed. (Bellugi and ,Brovm 196^). 
Guch avoidance of the targfet language Tnay be v/orkable for lin- 
guists 'but it does not seem to be v/hat the adult community does 
v/hen it speaks to its young. The Experiment 1 subjects, all 
of whom had children who were speaking, found the task of choosy^ 
ing the senteht?^ uttered by the older child difficult. "Some 
claimed, 'My child never spoke that way' . This may iQdicate/ 

that they* never listened solely to the words their children 

% / 
\ spoke but alv/ays to the words in a situational coxiljext. ^oth 

Bloom (19^70) and DeLaguna (1924) emphasize the unity oythe 
child's speech and the child's action. 1 arents can often in- 
terpret the utterances of ^their children because they know theii? 
child's speech patterns, personality, habits, and past experien- 
ces. In Griy instance' of the' child's iSpeaking, tile adult hears 
v/ords , sees the^ child's action or focus of /attention , and 
A recalls the child's past jceactions in similai/ situations. ^Adults-, 
know children tend to know v/hat tfeey are saying more often 
than-. not*. (Bloomy 1970). Other researcher's (Brown 197£>) have 
notiofed that the" child is rewarded by h/s pareni/s for the con- 
tent of his lahgi^age , not the structure of ii?. This would sup- 
port the s ureses t ion that dd^ults foci^s on the words in context • 
v/hile ignoring the ^ v;ords in their/structure. 



\ 
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Even though ime sent^ces were rephrased with no 
reference to coni^ext, th^ adults generally attained a 
consensus as to /what -thil child. .pxQbably meant. For the 
utterajpice, The/ car fasft, they generally supplied a form 
of be or a verb* of motion. The most deviant -sentences 
iilsp^ired mord variety of translation; for example, No 
David fun pl/ay had 15 different translations. Thus, 
in the abs^ce context , adults can make logical 

interpretations of child language; they usua^ily add 

I / * 

grammatically/ required terms to complete the sentence. 



Summary 

jn limited to the* uttered words of a jchild 
pairep^tfith an utterance spoken at an ecirl/er Mtime , 
adults ^^^fU^t judge the relative age** of t^*§*^'<5jiij^^r^ 
m^ing tjhose utterances. Their pred_jp-£lons of 
/languagej^^^^urity were not much above chance level, 
McNeill's language acquisition hypothesis suggests 
there is a strong rer^tionship between age and sen- 
tence structu:^e; he claims that adults can judge and 
t understand both semigrcunmatical sentences and children' 
early sentences because 'The ordpj: of development in 
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child language corresponds to th,is order of [p?araraaticcIitV .(19*70) 
Thus to support his theory, adults should be cble to predict the 
age- child utterances \;ith more accuracy than these subjects 



v/ere able to do^ 75 to 80 per cent accuracy would be nece^sai;7' 
to 'Support a strong claim of adults using linguistic u^versals 
to judge these kinds of deviant sentences. Accorain^ to McNeill, 
linguistic universals describe 'impoirtant aspectsoa the deep 
structure of sentences ... Assuming that linguistac theory des- 
cribes linguistic abilities, we can say that the abstractions 
of the underlying structure reflect childrenria linguist j/C capac- 
ities^, land are made abstract by children discovering the trans- 
formations of'' 'their language'. (NcNeill , 19703. His strong 
claim of innateriess and that 'children begin spealcing underlying 
structure directly' appears to be too string. Brovm's descrip- 
tion of child grammar is more neutral: 

...it is correct to say that the* child's early 
grammar comprises a base structure /not very 
^different from that of the adult grammar and a 
syntactic transformational componept that, is 
rudimentary in stage 1X1 and almojst totally 
absent in «tage I. T}hls is not yfche same, as 
saying that children directly speak base- 
structui^e sentences. It is npr cleat v/hat 
that statement , could mean since morphophonemic . 
and phonetic rules are requxre'd to make sen- 
tences of underlying strings^ But the under- 
lying strings themselve^ar seem to be chiefly 
those that can be ge nested by the base»(Brov/n 19^9) 

If aduits and childx:eti share grammars that are 'not very dif- 
ferent' , then adulris judging the age rr^ children from their 
utterances can be Qonsidered as estimating the e>:tent or kind 
of difference betv/een the two grammars. Bmjvm's hypothesis 
does not requi33|f the high level of sccuraay that McNeill's does. 



/ 




These judgnients of language m'aturity may reflect the native 

/ speaker's utilization of linguistic universals, but the data 

/ 

twQ.., experiments described here indicate that McNeill is 
muking too stronc a claim abouTl;lie Icrrid o€ that 
the adult is able to make , 
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